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THE ART OF WEAVING: A HANDMAID OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Wm. B. WEEDEN. 


it 1s not proposed to give a history of weaving, limited 
by time and place. History is in itself a scroll of evolution. 
If we can trace one of the arts, not in the sequence of time, 
but by steps of development, we shall have a record of that 
mystic movement of mankind in accord with circumstance, 
which in a large way is called civilization. This view of the 
subject carries us far beyond written or monumental records 
into the dawning light of prehistoric time. Yet these tech- 
nical divisions can not stand in the interpretation of substan- 
tial evolution.. Even now, or within a generation, processes 
of weaving practiced in old Egypt, or which clothed the pre- 
Columbian man, are or were commonly used in Africa and in 
the far-off isles of the Pacific. The Aryan races wove com- 
fortable garments of wool and fiax when they were forging 
metals into spears and swords. ‘‘The textile art dates back 
to the very inception of culture, and its practice is next to 
universal among living peoples.” “ 

Weaving does not depend on threads or spun filament. It 
began by interlacing rushes, stems, split canes and vines, elm 
bark, palm, and other fibers. It is customary among arche- 
ologists to classify prehistoric weaving into (1) wattle work; 
(2) basketry; (3) matting; (4) pliable fabrics or cloths.? Wat- 
tling was very primitive, serving in the early fish weirs and 
in other stiff and heavy textures. Plain ‘‘twined-weaving” ¢ 
is considered to be a refined sort of wattling. Nothing textile 
was more important to the American aborigines, and by in- 
ference to all prehistoric barbarians, than basketry. Any 


a Holmes, 13th An. Smithsonian Rep. Bureau Ethnology, p. 10. 
bIbid., p. 18, and Mason, Am. Anthropologist, Jan., 1901, p. 109. 
¢ Willoughby, Am. Anthropologist, 1901, p. 201. 
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supple fiber was deftly woven into a great variety of self- 
containing forms; baskets proper, hampers, cradles, shields, 
quivers, sieves were useful in primitive life. Matting soon 
followed, for carpeting, seats, hangings, coverings, and wrap- 
pings. Mats were also used for temporary shelters and rude 
houses. liable fabrics or cloths appear in later stages of 
development. Strands led to spun threads. The North Ameri- 
cans In using rushes, grasses, ete., doubled smaller strands for 
uniformity. They also twisted the strands. Mr. Holmes 
holds that soft and pliable fabrics for personal use were pos- 
sible to our Indians only after the introduction of spinning.@ 
In other parts of the world development was different.? The 
New Caledonians made beautiful girdles of fibers of banana 
stalk, which were rolled and dried. The Hill Dyak women 
wore a “‘Saladan” made of ‘‘split bamboo, fitting tightly to 
the body.” There were fabrics of fibers, manipulated without 
spinning, in the South Seas, which were said to rival in soft- 
ness the shawls of Cashmere. The Ainos of Japan¢ in 1890 
made beautiful Ohiyo cloth from the fibrous bark generally of 
the U/mus montana, occasionally of the campestris, on a hori- 
zontal warp pegged out. The inner bark was soaked ana 
softened in water, then split into long slender threads. The 
threads, tied without twisting, were wound into balls. 

Primitive man emerging from a natural world—that was 
indifferent if not hostile to his daily comfort and even to his 
existence—was immediately lifted and stimulated by this 
growth in the arts that I have described. Furs might protect 
him from the cold of severe climates, but the elder man 
probably subsisted in a favoring atmosphere. In the course 
of this study we shall see that the actual need of clothing was 
not the only motive in inventing fabrics. As suggested in 
basketry, his weapons were hardly more useful than the 
numerous contrivances furnished to his ready and skillful 
hand by weaving. ‘The mind went with the hand in this early 
progress of object teaching, and the predatory Adam outdid 
the domestic Eve in the craft of making fabrics. 

As intimated, all the phases of weaving developed by the 
primitive loom are or have been lately employed in the 


a Holmes, 18th An. Rep., p. 21. 
b Spencer, Sociology, Div. I, Part 4, pp. 55, 56, 61. 
eSmithsonian Report, U. S. National Museum, 1890, p. 463. 
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industrial life of our present world. If we leave the work 
of analogy and turn to the investigation of history proper 
abundant material exists for tracing the weaver along thou- 
samds of years of progress. There is ample documentary 
proof of the gradual introduction of the processes we have 
sketched, though we may not follow the strict order of time. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory and complete record of textile 
manufacture is to be found in the scenes depicted on the tomb 
of Beni-Hassan, in Egypt,” now nearly five thousand years 
old. Many generations of cloth makers must have worked 
in the ways I have roughly indicated before such a manu- 
factory as this could have been conducted or even conceived. 

These pictures render a typical account of actual industries. 
Two women are weaving at an upright loom. Three women 
are standing to spin. One woman sitting is hackling or 
cording fibers with a small instrument. Some are doubling 
and twisting single threads, and one male is apparently an 
overseer. The Egyptians exported linen fabrics largely 
throughout the Mediterrean, and labor must have been care- 
fully organized, as indicated here. 

Distaff and spindle are now established in equal rank with 
the loom. The primitive weaver was generally a male and 
the spinners females, though this division of labor was not 
absolute. The hand that wielded sword or shield and hunting 
spear seldom bent to the task of spinning. Nimble feminine 
fingers were better adapted to this patient labor, and the proc- 
esses of carding, combing, and spinning were usually feminine 
and domestic. 

As stated, weaving was operating in the dim prehistoric 
light of faraway time before the conception of spinning. 
Primitive man had not time for spinning; nay, more, he had 
not the mental development needed to draw a thread from 
the mass of tangled fibers. The reference to the soft, pliable 
garments lately made from banana stalks and other fibers, to 
be worn by the islanders in the South Seas and elsewhere, 
was not casual, but significant. These comforts stimulated 
and unfolded latent powers in the human mind which crude 
nature could not satisfy. If a long fiber, ready to the hand, 
was so convenient, why should not man combine the many 


a Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, I, 317. Archeological Survey of Egypt, p. 68. Wea- 
vets 4 omb No,3.. Pl. XXX. 
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fibers of wool or of flax, and make a continuous thread of his 
own ¢ 

The Greeks took over Egyptian culture, and they suffi- 
ciently symbolize the dignity of spinning. Pallas was the 
especial patroness of all the arts connected with it. Spinning 
embodied some of the deepest and most mystic relations of 
man and nature, for the fates spun the thread of man’s des- 
tiny, even as woman drew out the filaments of his garment. 

The distaff in the left hand carried the carded fibers. The 
spindle—a stick about a foot long, cleft at top, with whorl at 
bottom—dropped to the right hand. The graceful Grecian 
lady drew out the thread, twisting it with thumb and finger; 
then she detached it fromthe cleft and wound it on the spindle. 
Our automatic mules of to-day accomplish results similar to 
those reached by the Grecian and Egyptian spinners. We 
can trace“ more rudimentary processes, for the Indians of 
New York and Pennsylvania, having no distaff, rolled the fibers 
of wild hemp on their naked thighs. The Cherokees had 
gone one step further, for they hackled the hemp, and the old 
women spun it with a distaff. 

The upright loom of the Egyptians and Greeks was much 
more developed than the early forms of primitive weaving. 
At first the warp was pegged out on the ground, while a rope 
around the sitting weaver kept the tension, or sometimes there 
was a roller beam before him. Icelanders,’ Kast Indians,¢ the 
Ainos of Yezzo,@ the Japanese,’ the Solomon Islanders” weave 
to-day, or wove recently, in this simple manner. The Indian 
often digs a hole in the ground to accommodate his legs. 

This simple process of weaving brought in the use of a 
loom as civilization advanced. A fine example of the loom— 
early in development, if not in time—was brought by Du 
Chaillu’ from the African Ashango Land in 1867. The Ishogo 
people were famed for their dongos, woven from the delicate 
and firm cuticle of palm leaflets, skillfully stripped and divided 
by hand. ‘The men made needles and stitched the dongos into 
robes, elegant in design, the threads being dyed for stripes 


a Holmes, 18th An. Rep. Bur. Ethnology, p. 23. 

b Burton, Iceland, I, 198, and compare Smith, D. Antiquities Tela. 
¢ Birdwood, Indian Arts, II, 70. 

adSmithsonian Rep. on Nat. Museum, 1890, p. 463. 

e Oriental Arts, Japan, Audesley, I, Sec. ITI, 5. 

f Marsden, Cotton Weaving, p. 46. 

g Ashango Land, pp. 290, 291. 
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and checks. There were four or five looms in a house or 
rudimentary factory, where the weavers sat at the work, 
smoking and chatting cheerily, throwing the shuttle with the 
right hand and holding two ‘‘ rods” in the left. 

This utensil has been well-nigh universal. The Caribs, 
Brazilians, Samoans, New Caledonians, Javans, Japanese, 
Kast Indians, Mandingoes, and other Africans are recorded@ 
as using it, and the Aryans must have passed through this 
stage of weaving on their way to the processes established by 
the Egyptians and Greeks. 

Complex machines have not made fabrics more perfect. 
The finest textiles known were made by hand. Of these were 
the rare muslins of ancient Dacca. One, when wet on the 
grass, was invisible, hence Shabnam, ‘‘the dew of evening.” 
Another, a rawan, or ‘*running water,” could not be seen 
when immersed in water. 

Weaving is and was the interlacing of threads by crossing 
a woof, weft, or filling through a warp stretching lengthwise. 
The present definition divides it into six branches, namely, 
plain texture, tweeling or twilling, double cloth, spotting, 
flushing, and crossed warps. ‘‘All the diversity of which 
these fundamental branches are susceptible arises from the 
mode in which the threads of warp are separated or the sheds 
opened to receive the woof.”? When the shuttle is thrown 
across, the threads must be opened and partly lifted in a shed 
to receive the thread of woof. In the plain texture this proc- 
ess was simple and lifted every other thread. In twilling 
and other variations groups of threads were raised and the 
woof was shot under. It is presumed that the upright warp 
was made horizontal in order that the warp threads might be 
lifted, in looped hangers or leashes, 1. e., ‘‘lese,” the ante- 
cedents of heddles in the modern heald or harness, and this 
was done footwise or by treadles. - 

This change was slowly effected, for we have seen that 
Burton found the Icelanders using the upright warp within 
a generation. The parcels of warp were weighted with stones. 
The mythic Scandanavian legends represent the loom of the 
‘*Fatal Sisters” as weighted by warrior’s skulls. On the 
other hand, Adair showed in the eighteenth century an ‘‘ inter- 


aSpencer, Sociology, Div. I, part 2, pp. 44; part 4, a, Table lvi, lviii, pp. 55, 56, 57, 58. 
bMurphy, Art of Weaving, p. 1. 
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mediate sort of weaving,” which indicates a very early stage 
of development among the Cherokee Indians. ‘‘ They throw 
the woof with a shuttle, and they have a couple of threddles 
which they move with the hand, something after our manner 
of weaving.” ¢ 

In all weaving there are two vital movements of the woof; 
the shooting across of the shuttle and the driving home by 
the modern lay, which makes the fabric firm and strong. 
The early Egyptian or Icelander inserted rods in the warp 
and drove home the woof with a spatha or broad wooden 
sword. The spatha or batten was superseded by a comb, which 
grouped the threads of warp and preceded the modern reed.? 
The reed—a fixed comb—now drives in the woof threads by — 
the blow of the lay in all looms. We can easily imagine the 
process—manipulated in ancient times, now rendered auto- 
matic by the loom—namely, a partial lift of the warp threads 
by treadle and harness, a shuttle shooting across, a lay and 
reed beating the woof into close texture. (Good texts are 
only good weaving. The arts of design were made possible 
by these mutations of the threads. Stripes, plaids, spots, 
tints of verdure, and ultimately the human face were por- 
trayed in shifting colors. 

The Ishogo weaver moved his rod or batten with the left 
hand; the Icelander at the same time and the Greek some 
eighteen centuries earlier beat either upward or downward 
with the spatha or wooden sword. Similar operations may 
be traced as civilization went north and westward through 
Europe. The Vikings had an ancient loom from the Faroes, 
upright, with the warp weighted below. There were ¥ rods 
and the shed opened above them. The Irish had spinning and 
weaving in all the homes of the peasantry.” After the warp 
was laid horizontal, and the shed was sprung with treadles, 
the rod, having been developed into a comb or reed, was fit- 
ted into a swing frame called the lay. Probably this frame 
somewhat facilitated the thrust of the shuttle. But the medi- 
eval loom improved very slowly. The hand loom of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was brought to New 


a Holmes, 18th An. Rep. Bureau Ethnology, p. 24. 

b Marsden, Cotton Weaving, pp. 28, 33,34,and Smith,D.A. Tela. 
e Viking Age, Du Chaillu, IT, 367. 

aO’Curry, Ancient Irish, I, eeclix. 
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England by the English and to the southern colonies by the 
Spaniards. 

An exceedingly interesting bit of ,weaving is brought over ° 
by Stubel,“ and others from the progressive industries of 
Arica, Peru. Historically it is pre-Columbian, and in evolu- 
tion it ranks with that certain development of the hand loom 
we have shown in many places as civilization advanced. The 
pocket wallet and sabretasche have been important in wearing 
apparel. The original of this pocket was 22 centimeters long 
and 24.5 wide. Wholly of wool, the woof is of dark red and 
the warp carries five colors—red, white, black, violet, and 
brown. ‘Two layers of warp or double cloth weaving give 
much effect to the varied colors of the woof. The simple 
basket weaving of the upper layer appears richer by a con- 
trast with the woof colors. The pattern is very complicated 
to the eye, and must have been harmonious in color, while the 
mechanical weaving is not difficult. This example is a type of 
the weaver’s efforts, as the time demanded richer and more 
esthetic effects in various fabrics. There are fine specimens 
of early Peruvian fabrics at the Peabody Museum and in the 
Museum of Natural History at New York. Some poncho 
shirts or tunics of vicuna wool in the warp and twisted cotton 
threads in the woof are admirable fabrics. The threads are 
fine and evenly spun. ‘The designs are very ingenious and 
spirited. Rude forms of birds and the human figure are clearly 
portrayed. 

We have seen that Iceland kept its ancient oriental utensils. 
Yet more remarkable was the survival of the unfit medieval 
loom in a district of South Wales. It was used there in 1890 
by descendants of the Flemings imported into England by 
Edward III.’ 

There was no substantial improvement in this necessary 
process of manufacture until the eighteenth century had started 
mankind into new life. Kay added a shuttle box and driving 
picker stick to the swing frame in 1733-1750. This woof- 
motion quadrupled the product of a single weaver, and it made 
possible the power loom of Cartwright in 1786. All the 
processes we have described then became automatic, for the 
warp and woot moved pnetnselves so long as dhe peegulauyite went 


a Max Uhle, Asher, penta PL. 26. Pat atatien. Cotton Waeine! p. 41. 
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right. But there are immense numbers of hand looms at work 
to-day in Japan, China, and India.“ Peasant houses in Russia 
have the old looms. In 1901 the provinces of Vladimir and 
Moscow ? alone had more than 10,000 peasants weaving silk by 
hand, and a far greater number at work on fabrics of cotton, 
linen, and wool. 

Coming a little later than Cartwright the Englishman, the 
French Jacquard, in the spirit of the same creative time, made 
the drawboy loom automatic. Both the original and its auto- 
matic offspring are among the most marvelous pieces of mech- 
anism humanity has known, whether in Europe or in Asia. 
China and Japan, as well as India, made the most beautiful 
fabrics the world has ever seen, on this loom and by hand. 

In plain texture a thread crosses its fellow forever, as it 
were, in the monotony of sheet, shirt, sail, bag, tent, and all 
the common fabrics. The drawboy and Jacquard made any 
thread the fellow of any and every thread. He could make a 
monotonous basket or bring out the lineaments of the human 
face. In the drawloom the warp threads are passed through 
loops formed in strings—vertical—one string to each thread, 
with the strings in groups. The weaver is seated throwing 
the shuttle as usual. From a frame above, the drawboy, at 
the weaver’s call, pulls the group-strings or lifts all the 
threads the pattern calls for. These groups are fixed by a 
design on paper in the hands of the weaver. With ‘‘ unerring 
precision and the utmost regularity” the drawboy pulls the 
cords which bring out the pattern as the shuttle passes under. ° 

Wherever we turn in literature we find the loom and the 
weaver, whether in the gravest records or in the symbolic 
scenes, which betoken the life whence the poet imbibed his 
culture. The greatest heroine of all time is thus pictured: 


Here in the palace at her loom she found 5 
The golden web her own sad story crown’d; 
The Trojan wars she weav’d, herself the prize, 
And the dire triumph of her fatal eyes.@ 


aGrey, China, IT. 229. Marsden, Cotton Weaving, pp. 41, 45. In 1901 Japan had 32,000 
power looms weaving cotton goods. Atthesame time there were 708,000 looms operated 
by hand. : 

b Palmer, Russian Life, p. 284. 

¢ Oriental Arts of Japan, Audesley, I, Sec. III, pp. 19, 20, and Grey, China, II, 229, 

dHelen. Iliad, III. 
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Virgil in a Georgic of a later time gives some detail of the 
making of fabrics: 
Ethiop’s hoary trees, and wooly wood 


Let others tell; and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy forests in a slender twine. 


He alludes to cotton and the early notion of silk sericum, 
which was fabled to be a fleece from trees, before the ways of 
the worm were known. 

The splendid outgrowths of civilization perfected in the 
days of Pericles, and appearing again under Augustus, drew 
- constantly from oriental sources as time went on. ‘The finest 
textures of Tyrian purple wool, of flax, cotton, silk, of gold 
and silver tissue, gradually penetrated Grecian life and under- 
mined the prejudices of the serious Romans. It was not 
without protest, for a mighty struggle was embodied in the 
stories of the contests of Minerva with Arachne. Our Puri- 
tans were incensed hardly more by the gewgaws of Flanders 
and France than the grave Romans were inflamed by the 
seductive luxuries of the Eastern world. 

The art as shown in our account could afford and bring into 
common use those magnificient fabrics, depicted in oriental 
and classic literature throughout historic time. Since the 
periods indicated in the scenes taken from the tomb of Beni 
Hassan there has been constant impulse given to liberal arts 
by the course of trade bringing civilizing influences out of the 
Kast.? 

It is assumed with reason that the Aryan culture went 
southward into Persia and India, westward through Asia 
Minor and the Semitic lands,’ Greece, Europe, to the far 
British isles. The settled habits of these peoples were often 
broken by incursions of nomadic Scythians, Mongols, and 
Turks, yet it kept its way through the valley of Tigris and 
Euphrates for thousands of years. These great tides of ex- 
change account for the affinities manifested by Assyrian and 
Indian arts. The Aryan races have been eminent in many 
ways, but in the arts they have had great rivals. It was not 


a Menard, citing Ovid, La Vie Privee. Travail, p. 133; Smith, D. A. Tela, p. 1099; and 
Gilroy, Art of Weaving, p. 48. 

b Birdwood, Indian Arts, IT, pp. 158, 159. 

¢ Perrot & Chipiez, Chaldea and Assyria, I, 305; IT, 401. 
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until Greece had absorbed the supreme elements of Egyptian 
culture—rich in its oriental inheritance—that Aryan art domi- 
nated humanity. However precedence may be adjusted 
finally, the code of Manu shows that the Turanian genius led 
the Aryan element in the arts of India. Out of sympathy 
these influences come, just as sparks of Celtic fire hghted the 
dull eye of Teuton or Saxon. 

A symbol is a tide-water mark of the human mind. The 
native of Japan, of India, of Egypt or Assyria put symbols 
into the common expression of everyday life. The knop and 
flower pattern,“ woven into all sorts of tissues, the tree of life 
a constant decoration, embodied that search after the unseen 
which ever possessed the oriental mind. 

Before we seek the limitations of modern living and confine 
weaving to its personal use in clothing, we must glance at 
oriental life with its shawls, carpets, hangings, and tents. 
Shawl was the Sanscrit sa/a—-a floor or room—-because shawls 
were the first carpets, hangings, or coverlets.? The mechan- 
ical weaving of a rug or carpet was very complicated, and it 
is considered that it first originated in embroidery.’ Innu- 
merable superstitions hovered about the weaver.? If a looker 
on exclaims at the beauty of the design he is begged in the 
name of the prophet to spit upon the fabric for luck. There 
were all sorts of rugs, simple and splendid, for the floor, bath, 
to cover low divans, saddle covers, and the hearth or fire rug; 
the most precious of all was spread on arrival of a guest, for 
it embodied the home spirit and was valued as we care for 
family plate. 

The prayer rug was a significant treasure. A well-worn 
specimen ascribed to Mohammed 1,253 years before, and pre- 
served at Mecca by a disinheritance was transferred to Con- 
stantinople in 1887.° To the eastern worshipper his rug was 
a temple—if made with hands—yet consecrate with constant 
emotion. 


aThese symbols ‘‘are probably the most ancient badges of the Aryan race. * * * 
They are figured everywhere in oriental art. And we can not take up a-Syrian silk 
* * * a carpet or cashmere shawl, or Kincob, any of these splendid and precious 
stuffs,’’ but we see a tribute to the Creator. (Birdwood, Indian Arts, II, 176.) 

bIbid., IT, 75. 

eIbid., II, 117. 

aMumford, Oriental Rugs, p. 93. 

e Asia Minor, Wm. Cochran, p. 105. 
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The hero of the Odyssey ‘‘on splendid carpets lay.”% In 
the dim and distant traditions of Judges,’ there was ‘‘to Sis- 
era, a spoil of divers colors.” I can not bring better con- 
firmation of my theory of the civilizing influence of weaving, 
as it developed with its attendant arts, than by citing the 
noble picture of oriental woman as she stood forth. in the 
fervent imagery of the Book of Proverbs.¢ 


A virtuous woman who can find? 

For her price is far above rubies. * * * 

She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. * * * 
She layeth her hands to the distaff, 

And her hands hold the spindle. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household; 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry; 

Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
She maketh linen garments and selleth them. 
Strength and dignity are her clothing; 

And she laugheth at the time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom. 


In the Hebrew pictures we have the home well developed 
and dress, in its social significance, becomes a constant constitu- 
ent of daily life. While weaving has been a main element in all 
social evolution, its chief function—especially in latter times— 
has come to be the clothing and dressing of man and woman. 
In habiliment and garment, it furnished both comfort and 
adornment for man’s chiefest possession, his own body. 

The latest and most serious students differ absolutely in 
assigning motives for the origin of dress. Schurtz says—as 
cited by Grosse—‘‘ the origin of dress for clothing can not be 
ascribed to other causes than the motives of the feeling of 
shame.” Grosse replies ‘clothing for modesty’s sake can 
therefore not be traced to the feeling of shame, but the origin 
of the feeling of shame can be accounted for as the result of 
the custom of wearing dress.”% Whether decency or clothing 
prevailed in the early progress the result was the same for 

' the weaver, and supply responded to the demand. With the 


WO Mpax,,) 12: ¢ XX XT, 10-28. 
bV., 30. adDr, Ernst Grosse. The Beginnings of Art, pp. 96, 99. 
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necessity for clothing went a desire for decoration and the 
esthetic cultivation of the savage eye. Hunting peoples have 
not risen to the changes and caprice of fashion, but they sub- 
ordinate clothing to decoration. Tattooing, painting, and 
loose ornaments appear in this stage. Captain Cook found 
the Fuegians and similar peoples ‘*content to be naked but 
ambitious to be fine.” @ 

The apron of leaves ascribed to Mother Eve has found its 
counterpart in warm climates among many peoples. Girdles 
of leaves renewed daily have been often used. ‘The first gar- 
ments worn by. our forefathers are but dimly indicated in the 
present conditions of knowledge. A significant survival was 
in a practice of the ancient Egyptians.’ The priests in full 
costume wore a leopard skin and it was generally thrown over 
the rich vestments of their order. The forelegs sometimes 
formed sleeves—forerunner of the Grecian tunic—-which oc- 
curs in many places and in different primitive cultures. The 
Aruncanians¢ in South America, the Mexicans,? the Abyssin- 
ians,° all had decent garments of this sort. They fell to the 
knee or mid leg for men and tothe ankle for women.’ Planche 
divides the ancient classic world into two great groups of 
unbreeched and breeched. There was nothing approaching 
trousers in Egypt and southern Europe until the Emperor 
Augustus introduced long-trunk hose. A group of Sarma- 
tians from the country above the Danube appear on Trajan’s 
Column. They wore regular trousers.’ Two had a fez, one 
a cap, and all had the peplum covering the left shoulder. ‘Two 
ereat branches of the Scythian or North Asiatic peoples over- 
run Europe and went into South Britain before the Romans; 
the Kimmerii and Keltze wore brace or breeches.” The sagas 
mention trousers in very early times, and they were worn 
with the peplum, as in the case of the ee matians.* 

By far the most important garment of antiquity was the 
pallium, peplos, or toga. It appears in any time among sim- 
ple peoples. The Todas of India,’ the Abyssinians,’ the Sar- 
matians, as above, are examples sateae is It was not a mantle 


aDr. Ernst Grosse. The beginnings of Art, p. 53. 


b Wilkinson, III, 350. gSmith, D., Antiquities, p. 213. 
eSpencer, Sociology, Div. I, pt. 4a, 1xi. h Planche, p. 5. 

aTpid., Div. I, pt. 2a, p. 65. i Viking Age, Du Chaillu, IT, 285. 
elbid., Div. 1, pt. 2a, p. 43. JjSpencer, Sociology, Div. I, Pt. 8a, p. 58. 


f Planche, Costume, p. 3. kIbid., Div. I, Pt, 2a, p. 48. 
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or cloak fitted to the wearer. Generally an oblong piece of 
cloth, it was thrown oyer the left shoulder and arm, leaving 
the nek arm bare. 

The modern man has his garments fitted to his particular 
person; but this is a latter-day development of dress. In a 
thousand years, from Pisistratus to Constantine,“ tradition 
rather than individual fancy regulated dress, and there was 
hardly any change of garments. Artists always have given 
character to the clothing of everyday life. Zeuxis at the 
Olympic games wore his chlamys pinned over his left shoul- 
der, with his name woven into the squares of the design in 
letters of gold. Rob Roy might have worn, and probably did 
wear, his plaid over his shoulder in the same manner. The 
clothing of Orientals and Greeks was draped, and the Arab 
burnous and Scotch plaid are the sole survivals of this habit 
among cultivated peoples.’ 

The main garment, mentioned above, was adjusted in many 
ways, and bore different names accordingly. If thrown loosely 
about the body it was a palliwm, if pinned or clasped at the 
neck it was a chlamys. Ina woman’s hands, with several pins 
and a girdle, it becomes a peplos. There are other forms, but 
these are the leading types. ° 

Feminine dress naturally suggests lace and embroidery, 
important adjuncts of weaving. In the richest Indian and 
Japanese fabrics it is hard to separate the offices of the shut- 
tle and the needle. In lace, the noosing of the thread was 
worked by bobbins across a_ pillow, until *‘ point” could 
engage the attention of the great Colbert himself.” In feudal 
life the lady chatelaine taught these mysteries to the highest 
born maidens, and romance has always hovered about the 
tambour frame. In the Percy ballad, Lord Thomas, Fair 
Annette cries: 

My maids gae to my dressing room, 
And dress me in my smock; 

The one-half is 0’ the Holland fine, 
The other o’ needle work. 

While the development of dress was gradual from one gen- 
eration to another—for habit even more than invention con- 


aMenard, La Vie Privee des Anciens La Famille, p. 255. 
bIbid., p. 255. 

¢Tbid., p. 257. 

d Palliser, History of Lace, pp. 33, 296. 
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trols our daily life—certain periods are clearly indicated and 
reflect the course of civilization. About the beginning of the 
sixteenth century“ materials were much increased and varied. 
Francis I encouraged a luxurious display in every way. 
Splendid gowns were given to the ladies of his court. But 
the eighteenth century ’—in this as in the whole advance of 
humanity—gave the greatest impulse to the modern progress 
of dress. The individual man was asserting himself in the 
social as well as the political world. Gradually we lose the 
national distinctions of costume, so picturesque and in many 
ways so desirable. The same folds of drapery had clothed a 
Socrates, a Gracchus, or a Caesar. Now each man must have 
a garment of his own and to himself.¢ The sluggish Orient 
began to yield, and its hitherto unchangeable garments were 
fitted anew to the wants of individual man under the changing 
decrees of fashion. 

Three-quarters of a century ago the great transcendental 
poet Carlyle was not comprehended when he cried out, ‘‘The 
only real tissue quite overlooked by science—the vestural tis- 
sue, namely, of woolen or other cloth, which man’s soul wears 
as its outmost wrappage and overall, wherein his whole other 
tissues are included and screened, his whole faculties work, 
his whole self lives, moves, and has its being.”” Since then 
science has reenforced and proven, as it always does, the pic- 
tured imagery of the true poet. Says Grosse,’ ‘‘We have 
repeatedly determined—especially in regard to the adornment 
of the body—that even those details which we commonly con- 
sider sports of arbitrary caprice belong to the common aes- 
thetic stock of the peoples most remote from civilization.” 

In the pre-Columbian world, secluded as its progress was 
from Asiatic and European influences, a similar movement 
was manifested toward a vague ideal, enshrined-in the heart 
of rude and elementary man. ‘‘*The nature love of decoration 
had a marked influence on the weaver’s art in its simplest and 
rudest as well as its higher forms.’”” ‘*AII tell the same story 


a Planche, Costume, p. 155. 

bIpbid., p. 298. 3 

c‘‘A warm, movable house, a body round thy body, wherein that strange thee of thine 
sat snug, defying all changes of climate.’”’ (Sartor Resartus, C. and H. ed., p. 57.) 

ad Sartor Resartus, p. 4. 

e Beginnings of Art, p. 307. 

f Holmes, 18th An. Rep. Bureau Ethnology, p. 44. 
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(prehistoric and historic) of a simple primitive culture, hardly 
advanced beyond the grade separating the savage from the 
barbarous condition.” @ 

Symbols were a power—which we but faintly comprehend— 
in the culture of simple peoples. It was not a conceit of fancy; 
it was a deep spring of the imagination, that the oriental 
weaver wove into his prayer rug, or embodied in the folds of 
his drapery. We get a hint of these processes in that far 
away primeval time, which Deborah brings before us in her 
song of triumph over the mother of Sisera. The son lay dead 
under the stroke of Jael’s tent pin. But the fond dame im- 
agined him as returning loaded with ‘‘a spoil of divers colours.” 
‘Of divers colours of embroidery on both sides, on the necks 
of the spoil.”? The fierce Deborah cries out, ‘‘So let all thine 
enemies perish, O Lord.” The best art of the age radiates 
through the dramatic struggles of the heroines. The em- 
broidered necks of the spoils was but a figure of speech, for 
the great knop and flower pattern became a potent symbol in 
the whole art of central Asia and India.“ The lotus was 
severely conventionalized and appeared—hardly ever twice 
alike—in the varied, soft tints of oriental and Indian design. 
It was not alone the skill of the weaver and the beauty of 
coloring in these textiles; there was an intense symbolic pas- 
sion, which wrought out of the soul of the man, and lifted 
mere wool, silk and gold wire, into a design, which set forth 
the aspirations of whole peoples. ‘‘Thou seest the end from 
the beginning and weavest the ages as a work upon the loom.” 
This subtle significance of oriental life is modified and differ- 
entiated in our civilization, though it is none the less potent in 
its results. We have on the one hand custom and tacit conven- 
tion developing into the serious forms of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and the uniforms of military and civil life—all of which 
embodies power. On the other hand, there is the caprice of 
fashion—no longer the capering of a goat—but the organized 
desire of man and woman, formulated into a severe code, 
that ramifies from the chief centers of civilization into the 
farthest recesses of civilized life. 

The oldest and greatest branch of the stream of tendency 


a Holmes, 138th An. Rep. Bureau Ethnology, p. 46. 
b Revised Ver. Judges, V, 28-30. 
¢ Birdwood, Indian Arts, IT, 132. 
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lies in the province of ecclesiastical vestments. Vestry, now 
become a political entity, meant wardrobe originally. The 
vestment, or chasuble, of the west—of record from Gregory 
of Tours—or the phenolium of the Greek Church, is a survival 
of a barbarian poncho or blanket. The stole, or, orarvwmn, 
positively known A. D. 360, isa narrow band, which had its 
antecedents in the many girdles we have described. ‘The use 
of such garments has convulsed kingdoms. Whether they be 
formed according to the statutes of Edward VI of England, 
or whether they are at all under English law, is matter of 
serious litigation. 

Let us turn from the province of church and clergy to 
functions which are political and social. In the purely volun- 
tary celebration of the Alfred festival there was a procession 
a mile long, which in ample costume portrayed almost every 
phase of English experience—ecclesiastical, civil and muni- 
cipal, military, and political. Curiously enough, the academic 
dress was conspicuous, altogether outshining the most bril- 
liant uniforms of the soldiery. In the late coronation of 
Edward VII an empire brought its whole symbolic dress to 
the feet of a king who loves. parade and traditional display 
far more than did Alexander or Cesar. The primate of Can. 
terbury, the lord chancellor, the field marshal commanding, 
ranged their garments round the King in historic grandeur. 
Bagehot said there were portions of the British people 2,000 
years behind our time in mental development. Also, that 
parts of the British Government and daily administration 
were merely scenic in their intention and scope.. The coro- 
nation, as it spread its influence throughout Greater Britain, 
proves his sagacity. 

A grotesque illustration of the capacities of costume, cus- 
tom, and crude governing power may be had as it actually 
occurred in 1901 and was reported® by Sir F. Lugard, of 
Nigeria, as a practical difficulty in administration: 

Throughout the protectorate the crime of extortion or personation is 
very prevalent. A man wearing a fez and pair of trousers comes to a 
village and announces that he has been sent by the white men. He may 
‘remain there for months, levying blackmail from the ignorant natives. He 


will often not content himself with horses, cattle, grain, ete. * * * but 
he may terrorize them into yielding to him their wives and daughters. 


aThe Times, March 7, 1902. 
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If any one imagines that these deep and significant principles 
of dress are impotent because latent in our own country— 
this modern field of civilization—let him experiment by 
offending the least of these dormant sensibilities. Whether 
he be in an Irish Catholic congregation, or at the simple altar 
of a New England church, or touching the hem of a Quaker 
garment, he will find that Carlyle’s vestures have meaning and 
instant power. | 

If one thinks that poor Fashion—maligned and caricatured 
as she is by the thoughtless—is a potentate to be trifled with, 
let him reconsider such dictum made out of his own folly. 
Fashion is the Robespierre of Dress. The Democracy reck- 
lessly crowns its own potentate; holding this province of 
social order to be one of the final citadels of the individual 
self, it can fancy that it rules and controls. The dude turns 
up his trousers, in imitation of his fellow avoiding London 
mud; then whole communities troop after this ragged, 
unkempt, and silly custom, worthy of a half-naked Sioux 
Indian wearing a silk hat. 

We began with a savage, old or young, struggling against 
harsh circumstance through his military and civic develop- 
ment, always costumed according to his vocation, always en- 
folded by the weaver’s art and meshed in threads spun out of 
lifeand experience. (Gradually the individual man and woman 
emerged from this throng of created humanity and clad them- 
selves in their own garments. The home so gracefully pic- 
tured by the Hebrew poet went about the civilized world and 
hardly pauses at the golden gate of the Pacific. The stroke 
of the weaver’s hand and foot has been transmuted into mech- 
anism, swift as thought and delicate as the spider’s action. 
Every phase of life, every human motive, has urged the 
weaver’s shuttle. Desire of comfort, awe in worship, pride 
of display, love of home, symbolic utterance—all have hovered 
over the weaver’s spirit, have animated his hand, have directed 
his destiny. 

Speculation has no place in historical study, but having 
completed our inquiry we may give rein to the imagination 
for a moment. 

A century or two hence primitive man may be more highly 
appreciated than he is just now. Like tyros, we sport with 
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the awful powers of nature by setting a portion of the great 
forces against the other forces, which we can comprehend. 
Yet it is only thought that animates matter, whether it be in 
the stroke of a stone hammer or in the lift of an electric crane 
balancing a hundred tons. Our mother nature may be dread- 
ful, but we know that she is beneficent if wooed constantly 
and soothed into peaceful mood. In early development myriad 
Adams and Eves went up and down the earth, struggling with 
spirits constantly—with demons occasionally. The man who 
first conceived the lightning flash to be no Jovine bolt, no 
demonic freak, but a throb in the order of nature, was greater 
than Edison. Patiently these children of nature wrought, 
carrying their own spirit into the matter within reach, and 
informing it with their touch. The mind of man went with 
his hand until one after another of nature’s forces came under 
his control and malignant demons were left in the limbo of 
the past. We toil and sweat in the grime of machinery, we 
erow deaf in the chink of gold as it moves the wheels of 
finance. We putter with records. In time the seer will come 
and render forth in his own song the true meaning of all this 
intercourse with nature, the actual story of these new exploits 
of man. | 

All the processes of labor I have faintly described, all the 
memorials of art in early time, should be cherished not curi- 
ously but reverently, for they embody the serious education 
of our ancestors—little in its own material moment, but lofty 
in the inevitable progress of the race, great in the possible 
triumphs of mind over matter. 
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